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traits of Bayard Taylor {Scribner, November of 
same year). 

The Hozvitt head and Cole's Taylor are en- 
graved in the same manner, what I may call the 
old manner, of lines laid with care for regularity 
and pleasant disposition, as in a steel " line- 
engraving." Mr. Kruell's Howitt head is the 
more regular, somewhat more formal perhaps ; but 
with more decision and more attention to differ- 
ences. The beard of the Cole {Taylor) head 
is not hair, but floss-silk. The Juengling Taylor, 
distinct from both, is but a clever scratchy imi- 
tation of a piece of bronze. Here again the es- 
sential has been sacrificed to the unessential. It 
is bronze-like, rather than like the work of the 
sculptor O'Donovan. By exact attention to the 
minutest scratch it gives, I suppose, a tolerable 
resemblance of the original, close except for the 
art left out. And here it may be worth remark- 
ing (not, however, with reference to Mr. O'Dono- 
van) that the artists who most insist on the value 
of their own most careless and unimportant im- 
pressions are the very men who require, not an 
impression of the same, but strict attention to 
the smallest details, however vaguely hinted at, 
however unintelligibly impressed. Mr. Kruell is not prone to this imbecility. His hand is too 
vigorous for stencil-work. Other admirable portraits by him I could enumerate ; but enough are 
already mentioned to show his quality. I may not, however, pass a noble head, the Dauphin, 
after a steel engraving from a painting by Greuze {St. Nicholas, Vol. VII. p. i; in the Port- 
folio also). 

Nor is his work confined to portraits. The Young Princes in the Tower {St. Nicholas for 
February, 1880) is excellent in every respect. Careful in drawing, clear in definition every- 
where, delicate, with strength and depth of color, clean in line, and pure in tone (I speak of it from 
a proof before me), — it reminds me of the best of Adams's work, not without indication beyond 
of the advantage gained by the more ambitious attempts of later time. Not so delicate as this, 
but more characteristic of the engraver's normal style, is the capital rendering of Vedder's 
Phorcydes in the June number of the American Art Review (page 328), a piece of vigorous 
artistry in which Mr. Kruell has no rival. Especially I admire the flesh of the three figures, 
and the good drawing (so often wanting) of hands and feet as well as faces. Other cuts by 
him in the American Art Review, — the portrait of Barye (No. 1, p. 13) and the copies of 
Hunt's Flight of Night and The Discoverer (No. 3, January, 1880), — I may refer to as handy for 
indorsement of the praise that appears to me to be his due. Mr. Kruell, I may add, has no 
mannerism to get free from, unless it may be called mannerism to follow any rules whatever. 
With his healthy tendencies and the power of hand he has shown, I think he may be trusted 
even to make experiments. He will not quarrel with me for saying some more variety would 

not hurt him. 

W. J. Linton. 



William Howitt. — Engraved by G. Kruell. 

From "Harper's Monthly Magazine." 



ERRATUM. — At page 379 I have wrongly attributed the Ascent of Whiteface to Morse or 
Quartley. I am informed that it is by Slader, an English engraver. 



